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restricting the hours of labor for women as long ago as 1876, the court in Illinois, in 1895, refused to allow such a law to stand. It was an infringement upon the private right of citizens to contract for the length of day. The appeal of a case from the Oregon court to the federal supreme court and th'e elaborate opinion upholding the public necessity of such legislation has finally saved the situation. A new standard for such legislation has been established. The crux of interest was reached when the Illinois court, facing the material and the weight of authority of the nation's highest tribunal, finally reversed its own decision. The influence of the supreme court of the United States has been potent in several states since, and uniformly the principle is sustained. It should, however, be noted that in New York a decision still stands which holds invalid a law prohibiting women from working in certain industries during night hours. This legislation the New York court regards as an infringement upon the individual rights of some of its citizens.
The effort to restrict the hours of labor in underground mines affords another instance of failure to appreciate the importance of public welfare above private interest. In Colorado an eight-hour law was passed applicable to mines and smelters. The supreme court of the state held the law unconstitutional. This opinion, both in point of conclusion reached and of reasoning, is one of the most unsatisfactory and unconvincing that any of our courts has handed down. There appears to have been more behind it than simple legal considerations, if the following statements may be taken with authority. Writing in the Century Law Journal (vol. 62, p. 379 note), A. A. Bruce asserts that the case of In re Morgan "is so evidently the result of pique and injured dignity, arising out of the fact that the legislature disregarded the suggestions made by the court in the prior case of In re house bill, 21 Colo. 29, that it is worthy of but little consideration." Judge Lindscy, in Everybody's Magazine (Vol. 22, p. 242 note), says that "Even the laboring men, during these troubles, recognized that Judge Campbell's decisions were those of an honest prejudice clue to his training and his temperament." This opinion was held by the Colorado court in spite of the fact that the same principle had been sustained by the supreme court: of Utah, had been appealed to the federal court and there supported. This victory for the Utah measure did not assist in securing support for the Colorado law.